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glimpses of meaning, and impressing its leading truths upon the stu- 
dent's particular age are always acceptable. Students of Dante may 
well be thankful that Mr. Dinsmore, on that hot summer morning as he 
was starting out for a day of leisure, happened to select Longfellow's 
translation of the Divine Comedy to make the day more enjoyable ; and 
that this proved to be the beginning of a study which has given them 
The Teachings of Dante. For it turned out that he had just those 
qualities of mind that could penetrate the deep thoughts of the great 
Florentine and express them in limpid speech. It is a matter for 
hopefulness and congratulation that the interest in Dante in our age is 
very great. 

Our greatest writers are not engrossed with the actions of men, as was 
Homer ; they are not absorbed in delineating their passions, as was Shake- 
speare ; but are turning their thoughts into the deeps of the soul to learn the 
meaning of life and the realities confronting it. Of this realm of the spirit 
Dante is pre-eminently the prophet. His robust faith makes to us a mighty 
appeal. (P. 5.) 

Perhaps the portion of the Commedia that should receive most 
attention is " The Vision of Sin." In our happy age, with its enlarged 
sympathies and its disposition to find "a soul of good in things evil," 
Lord Acton has reminded us that we are in danger of not leaving a 
single culprit for execution. But whatever we may think of Dante's 
realistic portrayal of the consequences of sin, his reader cannot fail 
to be impressed with the fact that sin is a terrible reality. Mr. Dins- 
more's chapters give a profound and moving interpretation of this 
vision. All in all, one is inclined to say with Ruskin : " The central 
man in all the world, as representing in perfect balance the imagina- 
tive, moral, and intellectual faculties, all at their highest, is Dante." 

J. W. Moncrief. 
The University of Chicago. 

Dantes Gottliche Komodie in deutschen Stanzen. Frei 
bearbeitet von Paul Pochhammer. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1901. Pp. I + 459. M. 7.50. 

This is the latest addition to the long list of German translations of 
Dante. The first complete version of the Commedia in German was 
that of Bachenschwanz in prose, Leipzig, 1767. Among the score of 
versions since the most widely diffused has been that of Streckfuss, 
while the best have been, probably, those of Francke, Gildemeister, 
Witte, and Philalethes (King John of Saxony). The author of the 
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present translation is already known to the reading public as the 
author of Dante in der Schweiz and Durch Dante, a genial poetic 
introduction to the study of Dante. The present version does not aim 
to represent the meter of the original, but is in the octava rima of 
Ariosto or Byron's Don Juan. The author considers that he has 
faithfully represented the spirit of the original, but it is evident that 
the change of meter, and the consequent attempt to give independent 
unity to stanzas of a very different nature from those of the original, 
lead to the same result as in Parson's English version of Dante, or 
Pope's Iliad. That is to say, the poem has the swing and vigor of an 
original composition, but it does not at all closely render the thought 
of Dante. 

The stanza corresponding to "Inferno," V, 115-26, illustrates this : 

" Franziska," sagt' ich drauf zu ihr, " nicht senken 

Will ich den Blick. Sieh ! Er ist thranenfeucht ! 
Doch sag': Wie kam's? Willst Du Vertraun mir schenken ? 

Was hat die ersten Zweifel euch gescheucht ? " — 
Und sie : " Im Leid ans Gliick zuruckzudenken 

1st, was auch mir das Allerschwerste daucht ! 
Doch, willst von unsrer Liebe Erstlingsleben 

Du Kunde, will ich sie — auch weinend — geben." 1 

The accompanying essays and diagrams add much to the value of 
the book. Especially interesting is the discussion of the relation of 
Goethe to Dante, and of the probable date of the vision, which the 
translator, contrary to the common belief, fixes in March, 1301. The 
language of the translation is harmonious and well chosen, and, if one's 
ear is not haunted by the melody of Dante's own words, will be read 
with much pleasure. 

George C. Howland. 

The University of Chicago. 

1 Poi mi rivolsi a loro, e parla' io, 

E cominciai : " Francesca, i tuoi martiri 

Al lagrimar mi fanno tristo e pio. 
Ma dimmi : al tempo de' dolci sospiri, 

A che e come concedette amore 

Che conoscesti i dubbiosi desiri ? " 
Ed ella a me : " Nessun maggior dolore 

Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria ; e ci6 sa il tuo dottore. 
Ma se a conoscer la prima radice 

Del nostra amor tu hai cotanto affetto, 

Faro come colui che piange e dice." 



